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KING JOHN. 

ACT I. 

Northampton. A' Room of State in 
the Palace. 

King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Essex, 
Salisbury, and others^ with Chatillon. 

King John, 

Wy say, Chatillon, what would France 

with us ? 
7hat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the 

king of France, 
^n my behaviour, to the majesty. 
The borrowed majesty of England here. 

jE/i. A strange beginning; — b6rrow*d majesty! 
K. John, Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 
Chat, Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine ; 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles ; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. 
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4 KING JOHN, 

K. John, AVhat follows, if we disallow of this ? 

Choi, The proud control of fierce and bloody war, 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 

K. John, Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood, 
Controlment fbr controlment : so answer France. 

Chat, Then take my king's defiance from my 
mouth, 
The farthest limit of my embassy. 

K, John, Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace : 
Be thou as lightning in the eyes of France, 
For ere thou canst report I will be there : 
So, hence ! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sullen presage of your own decay. — 
An honourable conduct let him have : — 
Pembroke, look to it ; Farewell, Chatillon. 

\Exeunt Chatillon and Pembroke, 
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KING JOHN. 5 

ACT II. 

France. Before the Walls of Angiers. 

Enter ^ on one side, the Archduke of Austria ; on the 
other, Philip, King of France; Lewis, Con- 
stance, Arthur, and Attendants. 

Lewis. 
[|EF0RE Angiers well met, brave Austrisc. — 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave : 
And, for amends to his posterity, 
At our importance, hither is he come, 
To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
■ Arth. I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 
But with a heart full of unstained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Aust Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return. 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd shore. 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides. 
Even till that England, hedg*d in with the main. 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy. 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 
Const. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's 
thanks. 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength. 
To make a more requital to your love. 
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6 KING JOHN. 

K, Phi. Well then, to work ; our cannon shall be 
bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Canst Stay for an answer to your embassy. 
My Lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in pekce, which here we urge in wkr. 

Enter Chatillon. 

K, Phu A wonder, lady ! — ^lo, upon thy wish, 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd. — 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord. 

Chat, Then turn your forces from this paltry siege. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms ; the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as soon as I. 
In brief, a braver choice of daundess spirits. 
Than now, the English bottoms have waft o'er. 
Did never float upon the swelling tide, 
To do offence and scath in Christendom. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, Faulcon- 
BRiDGE, Pembroke, and others. 

K, John, Peace be to France ; if France in peace 
permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own ! 
If not ; bleed France, and peace ascend to heaven. 

K, Phi, Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace ! 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face : — 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his : 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother bom, 
And this his son ; and, in the name of Heav*n, 
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KING JOHN, 7 

How comes it then, that thbu art calFd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat. 
Which own the crown that thou o*ermasterest ? 

K, John, From whom hast thou this great com- 
mission, France, 
To draw my answer to thy articles ? 

K, Phi, From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stains of right. 
Thkt jhdge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong. 

K, John. Alack ! thou dost usurp authority. 

K, Phi, Excuse it ; 'tis to beat usurping down. 

Eli, Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France ? 

Const, Let me make answer ; — thy usurping son. 

Aust Peace ! 

Faul, Hear the crier. 

Aust, What the devil art thou ? 

Faul, One that will play the devil, sir, with you, 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 
1*11 smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right ; 
Sirrah, look to't ; i'faith, I will, iYaith. 

Arth, I would that I were low laid in my grave ; 
I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

Eli, His mother shames him so, poor boy, he 
weeps. 

Const, His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's 
shames. 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor 

eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee 
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8 KING JOHN, 

To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

Eli, Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and 
earth! 

K, Phi, Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers ; let us hear them speak, 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

\Trumpets sound. Enter Citizens upon the Walls, 

Cit, Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls ? 

K, Phi, Tis France for England. 

K, John. England, for itself : 

You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects, — 
These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town, 
Have hither march*d to your endamagement : 
All preparation for a bloody siege. 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
Confront your city's eyes, your winking gates. 
But, on the sight of us, your lawful king, — 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle : 
And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 
To make a shaking fever in your walls, 
They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears : 
Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 
And let us in, your king, whose laboured spirits, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K, Phi, When I have said, make answer to us 
both, 
In this right hand stands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys \ 
For this down-trodden fequity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town, 
Being no further enemy to you, 
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KING JOHN. 9 

Than the constraint of hospitable zeal, 
In the relief of this oppressed child, 
Religiously provokes. Be pleased then 
To ,tell us, shall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challenged it ? 
Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 
And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

at. In brief, we are the King of England's sub- 
jects; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K, John, Doth not the crbwn of England prove 
the king ? 
And, if not that, I bring you witnesses, 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed, 
To verify our title with their lives. 

K, Phi, As many, and as well bbm bloods as 
those. 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

Cit, Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We, fbr the worthiest, hold the right from bbth. 

K, John, Then God forgive the sin of all those 
souls, 
That to their everlasting residence. 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet. 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K, Phi, Amen, Amen ! — Mount, chevaliers ! to 
arras ! \Exeufit. 
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10 KING JOHN. 



The same. A Battle: 

After which enter, at one side, King John, with his 
Power; at the other, King Philip, and Forces, 

King John, 
fJRANCE, hast thou yet more blood to cast 
away? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on? 
K Phi, England, thou hast not saVd one drop 
of blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, lost more ; And by this hand I swear, 
Before we will lay down our just-borne arms. 
We'll put thbe down, 'gainst whom these arms we 

bear. 
Or add a rbyal number to the dead. 

FauL Ha, majesty ! how high thy glory towers. 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, havock, kings ! back to the stained field. 
You equal potents, fiery-kindled spirits ! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and 
death ! 
K John, Whose party do the townsmen yet ad- 
mit? 
Cit, The king of England, when we know the 

king. 
K Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up his 

right. 
K, John, In lis, that are our own great deputy, 
Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 
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KING JOHN. II 

CiU A greater power than we, denies all this ; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr'd gates. 

FauL By heaven, these scroyles of Angiers flout 
you kings ; 
And stand securely on their battlements. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me : 
Be friends a while, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town : 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their soul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. 
That done, dissever your united strengths. 
And part your mingled colours once again ; 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point : 
Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion ; 
To whom in favour she shall give the day. 
And kiss him with a glorious victory ! 
How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 
Smacks it not something of the policy ? 

K^John, Now, by the sky that hailgs above our 
heads, 
I like it well ; — France, shall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, aftfer, fight who shall be king of it ? 

K: PfiL Let it be so : — Say, where will you 
assault ? 

K.John. We from the west will send destruction 
on. 

Aust I fix)m the north. 

K. Phi. Our thunder from the south 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 
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12 KING JOHN. 

FauL O prudent discipline I From north to south, 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth : 

\Aside, 
I'll stir them to it : — Come, away, away ! 

Cit Hear us, great kings ! vouchsafe a while to 
stay. 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-fac'd league ; 
Win you this city without stroke or wound ; 
Persdver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K. John, Speak on, with favour ; we are bent to 
hear. 

I Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the lady 
Blanch, 
Is niece to England ; look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid \ 
O, two such silver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 
Two such controlling bounds shall you be, kings, 
To these two princes, if you marry them. 
This union shall do more than battery can, 
To our fast-closed gates : without this match. 
The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion ; no, not death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

FatU. Here's a say. 

Zounds I I was never so bethump'd with ii^rds. 
Since I first call'd my brother's father, dad. 

Cit. Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? 

K.John, What say these young ones ! What say 
you, my niece? 

Blanch, That she is bound in honour still to do 
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KING JOHN. 13 

What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to sky. 

K, John, Speak then, prince Dauphin ; can you 
love this lady ? 

Lew, Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love ; 
For I d6 love her most unfeignedly. 

K, John, Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd 
withal, 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

K, Phi, It likes us well ; — Young princes, close 
your hands. 
Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
Is not the Lady Constance in this troop ? 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? s 

K.John, We will heal up all ; 

For we'll create young Arthur duke of Brdtagne, 
And earl of Richmond ; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of — Call the Lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity : — I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so. 
That we shall stop her exclamation. 

\Exeunt all but Faulconbridge. — The Citizens 
retire from the Walls, 

Faul, Mad world ! mad kings ! mad composition ! 
John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly departed with a part : 
And France (whose armour conscience buckled on ; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God*s own soldier), rounded in the ear 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil. 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity ;— 
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14 KING JOHN. 

This shameless broker, this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 

Hath drawn him from his own determined aim, 

From a resolv'd and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concluded peace. — 

And why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for because he hath not woo'd mfe yet : 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would salute my palm : 

But that my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I wUl rail, 

And say, — there is no sin, but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be. 

To say, — there is no vice, but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity. 

Gain, be my lord ! for I will worship thee I \ExiU ' 



ACT III. 

TAe French King's Tent 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Constance, 
ONE to be married! gone to swear a peace! 




It is not so; thou hast mis-spoke, misheard; 

Believe me, I do not believe thfee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum ? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words ? 
Then speak again ; not kll thy former tale, 
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But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sal, As true as, I believe, you think thbm false, 
That give you cause to prbve my sa3dng true. 

Const, O ! if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 
Lewis wed Blanch ! O, boy, then where art thbu ? 
France friend with England ! what becomes of mfe? — 
Fellow, be gone ; I cannot brook thy sight. 

Arth. I do beseech you, madam, bb content 

Const, If thou, that bid*st me be content, wert grim, 
Patched with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
But thou art fkir ; and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of nature's gifts thou may'st^with lilies boast. 
And with the half-blown rose. But fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee \ 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair respect of sovereignty. — 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 

Sal, Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Const, Thou may'st, th6u shklt, I will not go with 
thee: 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud. 
To mfe, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief's so great. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it 

\She throws herself on the ground. 
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1 6 KING JOHN. 

Enter King John, King Philip, Lewis, Blanch, 
Elinor, Faulconbridge, Austria, and Atten- 
dants, 

K. Phi. [To Blanch] Tis true, fair daughter ; 
and this blessed day, 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
The yearly course, that brings the day about. 
Shall never see it but a holyday. 

Const, A wicked day, and not a holyday ! 

[Rising. 
What hath this day deserv'd? what hath it done ; 
That it in golden letters should be set, 
Among the high tides, in the calendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week, 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have n6 diuse 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day. 

Const. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, 
Resembling majesty; which, touched, and tried. 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ! 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood. 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours : 
Arm, arm, you hekvens, against these perjured kings ! 
A widow cries ; be husband to me, heaven ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere. sunset. 
Set armed discord *twixt these perjured kings ! 
Hear me ! O, hear me I 

Aust, Lady Constance, peace I 

Const. War I war! no peace ! peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges ! O Austria ! thou dost shame 
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That bloody spoil : Thou slave, thou wretch, thou 

coward ; 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou fortune's champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame. 
And hang a calf 's-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aust. O, that a man would speak those words to 

me! 
Faul. And hang a calfs-skin on those recreant 

limbs. 
Aust Thou dar'st not say so, villain, for thy life. 
FauL And hang a calf 's-skin on those recreant 

limbs. 
K. John. We like not this ; thou dost forget thy- 
self. 

Enter Pandulph. 
K. Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope, 
Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven :— 
To thee. King John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal. 
And from Pope Innocent the legate here. 
Do, in his name, religiously demand. 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfiiUy dost spurn ; and, force perforce. 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, frbm that holy see ? 
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K, John. What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the p6pe. 
Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more, — ^That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heav'n are supreme head, 
So under heav'n, that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphbld, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 
So tell the pope : all reverence set apart, 
To him and his usurped authority. 

K. Phi, Brother of England, you blaspheme in this, 

K, John, Though you, and all the kings of Chris- 
tendom, 
Are led so grossly by this middling priest, 
Dreading the curse tiiat money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, drbss, dhst, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a mkn, 
Who, in that sale, sells pardon fr6m himself; 
Though you, and all the rest, so grbssly led. 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 
Yet I, alone, albne do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his friends my foes* 

Pand, Then, by the lawful pbwer that I have. 
Thou shalt stand curs'd, and excommunicate : 
And meritorious shall that hand be call*d, 
Be canonized, and worship'd as a saint, 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Const, O, lawful let it be, 

That I have room with Rome to curse a while \ 
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Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen. 

To my keen curses ; for, without my wrong. 

There is no tongue hath pbwer to curse him right 

Pand, PhiHp of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick. 

Aust, King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Paul, And hang a calf s-skin on his recreant limbs. 

Aust, Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs, 
Because 

FauL Your breeches best may carry them. 

K, John, Philip, what say'st thou to the cardinal ? 

K, Phu Good reverend father, make my person 
yours. 
And tell me, how you would bestow yourself. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit : 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order ; then we shall be bless'd 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand, France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the 
tongue, 
A fasting tiger safer by the tooth. 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

K. Phu I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 

Pand, It is religion, that doth make vows kept ; 
But thou hast sworn against religion ; 
Then arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions : 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know, 
The peril of our ciirses light on thee 
So heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off. 

Aust. Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 

FauL Wiirtnotbe? 

Will not a calf-skin stop that mouth of thine ? 
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Lew, Father, to arms ! 

Blanch. Upon thy wedding day? 

Against the blood that thou hast married ? 
O husband, hear me ! and go not to anns 
Against mine uncle ; on my knee I beg. 
Now shall I see thy love ; What motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? 
Canst That which upholdeth him that th^e up- 
holds, 
His honour. O ! thine honour, Lewis, thine ho- 
nour ! 
Lew, I muse, your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 
Pand, I will denounce a curse upon his head. 
K. Phi. Thou Shalt not need.— England, I'll fall 

from thee. 
K, John, France, thou shalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 
Cousin, go draw our puissance now together, — 

[Exit Paul. 
Frana^ I am bum'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and dearest blood of France. To arms ! 

\ExeunL 
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The same. 

Alarums; Excursions; Retreat. Enter King John, 
Elinor, Arthur, Faulconbridoe, Hubert, and 
Lords. 

King John, 
i|0 shall it be ; your grace shall stay behind, 

\To Elinor. 
So strongly guarded. — Cousin, look not 
sad : \To Arthur. 

Thy grandam loves thee, and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Arth. O, this will make my mother die with grief. 
K.John. Cousin, away for England ; haste before : 

\To Faulconbridge, 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots : the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon : 
Use our commission in his utmost force. 
Faul. Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me 
back; 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. 
I leave your highness : — Grandam, I will pray 
(If ever I remember to be holy) 
For your fair safety : so I kiss your hand. 
Eli, Farewell, my gentle cousin. 
K.John. Coz, farewell. 

\Exit Faul. 
Eli. Come hither, httle kinsman ; hark, a word. 
\She takes Arthur aside. 
K.John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle 
Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 
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And with advantage means to pky thy love. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 
But I will fit it with some better time. ' 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub, I am much bounden to your majesty. 

K, John, Good friend, thou hast no cause to say 
so yet : 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne'er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say ; — but let it go : 
The sun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 
To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowsy ear of night ; 
If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 
Had bak*d thy blood, and made it heavy, thick, 
Which else runs tickling up and down Uie veins. 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment ; 
Or if that thou could*st see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone ; 
Then, in despite of broad-e/d watchful day, 
I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 
But, by my troth, I think, thou lov'st me well. 

Htib, So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I'd do't. 

K.John. Do not I kn6w, thou would'st, 
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Good Hubert? Hubert, Hhbert, throw thine eye 
On yond' young boy : 111 tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent in my way \ 
And, wheresoever this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me : Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Huh, I will kefep him so. 

That he shall not offend your maj'esty. 

K.John. Dekth. 

Hub. My lord ? 

K John. A grkve. 

Huh. He shall not live. 

K John. Enough, 

I could be mferry now. Hubert, I love thee -, 
Well, I'll not say what I intend for thee. 
For England, cousin : [A? Arfh.] Hubert shall 

attend you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho ! [Exeunt, 

The French King's Tent 

Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, 
and Attendants. 

Pandulph. 
OURAGE and comfort! all shall yet go well 

Enter Constance. 

K. Phi. Look ! who comes here ? a grave unto a 
soul; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath : — 
I pr^jrlhee, lady, go away with me. 
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Const. Lo, now I now see the issue of your p^e! 

K, Phi, Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle 
Constance ! 

Const No, I defy all counsel, all redress, 
Death, death : — O amiable lovely death ! 
Come, grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st, 
And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery's love, 
O, come to me ! • 

K. Phi, Thou fair affliction, peace ! 

Const No, no, I will not, having breath to cry :— 

! that my tongue were in the thunder's mbuth I 
Then with a passion would I shake the wbrld \ 
And rouse frbm slefep that fell anatomy. 

Which cannot hbar a lady's feeble voice. 
And scorns a common invocation. 

Pand, Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 

Const Thou art not hbly to belie me so ; 

1 am nbt mad : this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance : I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost ! 
I am nbt mkd : — I would to heaven, I were I 
For then, 'tis like I should forget mysfelf : 
O ! if I cohld, what grief should I forget 1 
Preach some philosophy to mkke me mad, 
And, cardinal, thou shaJt be cknoniz'd. 
If I were mad, I should forget my son. — 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 
That we shall sfee and knbw our friends in heaven ; 
If that be, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
There was not such a gracious creature bom \ 
But now will canker-sorrow eat my bud. 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 
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And 80 hell die ; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not knbw him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand, You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

Const He talks to me, that never had a son. 

K, Phu You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 

Const Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I rekson to be fond of grief. — 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 

\Tearing off her head-dress. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrow's cure ! \Exit 



ACT IV. 

A Prison. 

Enter Hubert. 

Hubert 
OUNG lad, come forth ; I have to say with 
you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 
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To be more prince), as may be. — ^You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me I 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were oiit of prison, and kept sheep, 
I*d be as merry as the day is long ; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me. 
Is it my fault that I was Geflfrey's son ? 
No, indeed, *tis not ; And I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert 
Are you sick, Hubert ? you look pale to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
Alas, I love you more than you do mfe. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my bosom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. \Showing apaper?[ How 
now, foolish rheum ! \Aside, 

I must be brief, lest resolution. drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. — 
Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arth, Must you with irons bum out both mine 
eyes? 

Hub, Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will 

Arth. Have you the heart ? Will you put out 
mine eyes ? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as fr6wn on you? 

Hub. IVe sworn to do it; 
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And with hot irons must I bum them out. 

Arth, O, if an angel should have come 10 me, 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believ'd a tongue, but Hubert's. 

Hub. Come forth. Do as I bid you. \Stamps. 

Enter Attendants, with hot Irons. 

Arth. O, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes 
are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Huh. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas! what need you be so boist'rous-rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever tbrment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleased to be frbm such a deed. 

\Eooeunt Attendants. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no hope ? 

O heaven ! — that there were but a mote in yohrs, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand'ring hair. 

Hub* Is this your promise? go to, hold your 
tongue. 

Arth. Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, 
Hubert! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cUt oht my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes : O, spare mine eyes 1 
Lo 1 by my troth, the instrument is cold. 
And would not harm me. 
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Hub, I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub, Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine 
eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes. 

Arth, O ! now you look like Hubert ! all this 
while 
You were disguised. 

Hub, Peace I now no more. Adieu : 

Your uncle must not knbw but you are dfead ; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure. 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. O, I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub, Silence ! no more. Go closely in with me ; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. \Exeunt, 



A Room of State in tJie Palace, 

Enter King John, crowned; Pembroke, Salisbury, 
and other Lords. The King takes his State. 

King John, 
i|ERE once again we sit, once again crown'd, 
And look*d upon, I hope, with cheerful 
eyes. 

Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possessed you with, and now, but ask 
What you would have reformed, that is not well ; 
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And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Pern, Then I, that am the tbngue of these, request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur ; be*t our suit 
That you have bid us ask his liberty. 

K, John, Let it be so ; I do commit his youth 

Enter Hubert. 
To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you. 
' Pern, This is the man should do the bloody deed. 

ScU. The colour of the king doth come and go. 

K. John, We cannot hold mortality's strong 
hand. — 
He tells us Arthur is deceased to-night. 

Pern. Indeed, we heard how nbar his death he was, 
Before the child himself felt he was sick : 
This must be knswer'd, either here, or hence. 

K, John, Why do you bend such solemn brows 
on me? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? ' 

Sal, It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis shame. 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 
So thrive it in your game ! and so farewell. 

\Eoceunt Lords, 

K.John. They bum in indignation. I repent. 
There is no sure foundation set on blood ; 
No certain life achieved by others' dfeath. 

Enter a Messenger. 
A f fearful eye thou hast ; Where is that blood. 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 
Pour down thy weather. — How goes all in France ? 
Mess, From France to England. — Never such a 
power 
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Was levied in the body of the land ! 
All are arrived. 

K, John, Where is my mbther's care ? 

That such an anny could be drawn in France, 
And she not h^ of it ? 

Mess, My liege, her ear 

Is stopped with dust ; the firet of April, difed 
Your noble mother. And, I hear, my lord. 
The Lady Constance, in a frenzy, died 
Three days before. 

K, John. My mother dead ? Alas ! 

How wildly then walks my estate in France ! — 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France, 
That thou for truth giVst out, are landed here ? 

Mess, Under the Dauphin. 

Enter Faulconbridge. 

K, John, Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings. — Do not seek to stuff 
My head with mbre ill news, fo^ it is full. 

Foul, But, if you be afbard to hear the worst. 
Then let the worst. Unheard, fall on your head. 

K, John, Bear with me, cousin ; for I was amaz'd; 
But now I breathe again, and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

FauL How I have sped among the clergymen, 
The sums I have collected shall express. 
But, as I traveird hither through the land, 
I find the people strangely fantasied ; 
Possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams ; 
Not knowing what they fear. 

K, John, My gentle cousin ! 

Hear*st thou the news abroad, who are arrived ? 

Faul, The French, my lord ; men's mouths are 
full o^ it: 
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Besides, I met Lord Bigot, and Lord Salisbury 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire). 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say, is kilPd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K, John, Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their company : 
I have a way to win their loves again ; 
Bring them before me. 

FauL I will seek them out 

K,John, Nay, but make haste; the better foot 

before. 

Be Mercury ! set feathers to thy heels ; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 

FauL The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. 

\Exii. 

K, John, My mother dead ! 

Hub, Five moons were seen to-night : 

Four fixfed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wondrous motion. 

K, John, Five moons ? 

Hub, Old men, and beldams, in the streets 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously. 
Young Arthur's dfeath is common in their mouths : 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And he that speaks doth grip the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action then, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer — thhs, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
c 
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That were embattailfed and ranked in Kent : 

Another lean unwashed artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K.John, Why seek'st thou to possess me with 
these fears ? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death ? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him : I had a qkuse 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub, Had none, my lord ! why, did you not pro- 
voke me ? 

K John, It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant. 

Htib, Here is your hand and seal for what I did. 

K, John, O, when the last account 'twixt heaven 
and earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! Ah, 
How oft the sight of mfeans to do ill deeds, 
Makes ill deeds dbne ! For had'st not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mkrk'd, 
Qubted, and signed, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspfect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Huh, My lord, 

K, John, Hadst thou but shook thy head, or 
paused, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed \ 
Or tum'd an eye of dolibt upon my face. 
Deep shame had struck me dlimb, made me break off, 
And those thy fekrs might have wrought fears in mfe: 
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But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 
And, consequently, thy rude hand to kct 
The deed, which both our tbngues held vile to 

ndme. — 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is braved. 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 
Hostility and civil tumult reign 
Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 

Hub, Arm you against your other enemies ; 
I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive : this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots, of blood. 
And you have slknder'd nature in my form ; 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K.John. Doth Arthur live? O ! haste thee to the 
pbers, 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience. 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 
C) ! answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste. 

\Exeunt 
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Before the Castle. 

Enter Arthur, on the Walls. 

Arthur. 
HE wall is high; and yet will I leap 



down : — 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me 
not !— 
I am afraid ; and yet I'll venture it. 
As good to die and go, as die and stay. 

\Leaps dowUf 
O me ! my uncle's spirit is in these stones- 



Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones I 

[Dies. 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Sal. Lords, I will meet him at Saint EdmundV 

Bury. 
Pent, Who brought that letter from the cardinal ? 
Sal, The Count Melun, a noble lord of France. 

Enter Faulconbridge. 
Faul, Once more to-day well met, distempered 
lords ! 
The king, by me, requests your presence straight. 
Sal, The king hath dispossessed himself of us ; 
Return, and tell him so ; we know the worst. 
Faul, Whatever you think, good words, I think, 

were best. 
Sal, Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now. 
Faul, But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, 'twere reason, you had mknners now. 
Fern. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 
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Fatd, 'Tis true : to hurt his master, no man else. 

SaL This is the prison : What is he lies here ? 

\Seeing Arthur, 

Pern, O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

SaL Sir Richard, what think ybu ? Have you 
beheld, 
Or have you read, or hesttd ? or could you think ? 
Or do you almost think, although you see, 
That you do see ? This is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savag'ry, the vilest stroke. 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or staring rage. 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Faul, It is a damned and a bloody work ; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand. 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

SaL If that it be the work of any hand ?•— 
It is the shameful work of HUbert's hand ; 
The practice, and the piupose, of the king. 

Enter Hubert. 

Hub, Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you : 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal. Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 

Htib, I am no villain. 

Sal, (Drawing^ Must I rob the law ? 

Faul. Your sword is bright, sir ; put it up again. 

Sal, Not till I sheath it in a murderer's skin. 

Hub, Stand back, Lord Salisbury, stand back, I 
say ! 
By heaven, I think, my sword's as sharp as yours : 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ; 
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Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big. Out, dunghill ! dar'st thou brave a noble- 
man? 

Hub. Not for my life ; but yet I dare defend 
My innbcent life against an Emperor. 

Sal. Thou art a murderer. 

Huh. Do not prove me so; 

Yet I am none. Whose tongue soever speaks false, 
Not truly speaks ; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pent. Cut him to pieces. 

Faul. Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal. Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge. 

Faul Thou wert better gall the dbvil, Salisbury : 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
1*11 strike thee dbad. Put up thy sword betime ; 
Or I'll so maul you and your toasting-iron. 
That you shall think the devil is come from hell. 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge? 
Second a villain, and a mlirderer ? 

Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kill'd this prince ? 

Hub. 'Tis not an hour since I left him wbll : 
I honoured him, I lov'd him ; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. . 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes. 
Away, with mb, all you whose souls abhor 
The uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house. 

Big. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there ! 

Pern. There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

\Exeunt Lords. 

Faul. Here's a good world ! — Knew you of this 
fair work ? 
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Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 
Art thou dkmn'd, Hubert. 

Hub, Do but hear me, sir. 

Upon my soul, 

FauL If thou didst but cbnsent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair, 
And, if thou want'st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; , a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or would'st thou drown, 
Put but a little water in a spbon, 
And it shall be to thee as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up. 

I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 
I left him well. 

Faul, Go, bear him in thine arms. — 

I am amazed, methinks, and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. — 
Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture can 
Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child, 
And follow me with speed ; I'll to the king : 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 
And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 

\Exeunt, 
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ACT. V. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter King John, Pandulph, with the Crown, 
and Attendants. 

King John. 
jHUS have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 
Pand, Take again 

\GivingJohn the Crown, 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K,John, Now keep your holy word : Go meet the 
French ; , 

And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflam'd. 

Pand, It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
But, since you are a gentle convertite. 
My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 
And make fair weather in your blustering land. 

Enter Faulconbridge. 

Paul, All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds 
out. 
But Dover castle : London hath received. 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers. 
Your nobles will not hbar you, but are gone 
To offer service to the enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K.John, Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 
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FauL They found him dfead, and cast into the 
streets ; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life 
By some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta*en away. 

K.John. That villain Hubert told me, he did hve. 

Faul, So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad ? 
Be great in kct, as you have been in thbught ; 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be stirring as the time ; outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : so shall lesser eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grbw great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless front of resolution. 
Away ! and glister like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field : 
Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 

K John, Have thou the ordering of this present 
time. 

Faul. Away then, with good courage; yet, I know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. \Eooeunt. 
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The Dauphin's Camp near St. Edmund's- 
Bury. 

Enter, in arms, Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, 
Pembroke, Bigot, and Soldiers. 

Lewis, 
Y Lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it safe for our remembrance. 




Enter Pandulph, attended. 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven ; 
And on our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath. 

Fand. Hail, noble prince of France ! 

The next is this, — King John hath reconcil'd 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in. 
That stood so out against the holy church : 
Therefore thy threatening colours now wind up, 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war ; 
That, like a lion foster'd up at hand, 
It may He gently at the foot of peace, 
And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lew, Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars. 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And, now it is hklf-conquer*d, must I back. 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 
Am I Rome's slave ? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition sent, 
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To underprop this action ? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 
Sweat in this business, and maintain this war ? 
No, on my soul, it never shall be said. 

\Truinpei sounds. 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us ? 

Enter Faulconbridge, attended. 

FauL According to the fair play of the world, 

Let mb have audience ; I am sent to speak j 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
I come to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant Umited unto my tongue. 

Pand, The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
He flatly says, he'll not lay down his arms. 

FauL By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth says well : — Now hear our English king , 
For thus his royalty doth speak in mb. 
He is prepared; and reason too, he should; 
To whip this dwarfish war,. these pigmy arms. 
From out the circle of his territories. 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled hbre. 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 
No ! Know, the gallant monarch is in arms ; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers, 
To souse annoyance that comes near his nest — 
And you degenerate, ingrate revolts. 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame ! 

Lew, There end thy brave, and turn thy face in 
peace : 
We grant, thou canst outscbld us. Fare thee well ; 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
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With such a babbler. 

Pand, Give me leave to speak. 

Paul. No, I will speak. 

Lew. We will attend to neither : — 

Strike up the drhms ; and let the tongue of wkr 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 

FauL Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry 
out; 
And so shall ybu, being beaten. Do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy driim, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear. 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder : for at hand 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here. 
Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than need), 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb'd death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Lew, Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 

FauL And thou shklt find it, Dauphin, do not 
doubt. {^Exeunt, 

A Field of Battle. 

Alarums, Enter King John and Hubert. 

King John, 
O W goes the day with us ? O ! tell me, 
Hubert. 
Hub, Badly, I fear. How fares your 
majesty ? 
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K,John, This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
Lies heavy on me : O ! my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulcon- 
bridge, 
Desires your majesty to leave the field; 
And send him word by me, which way you go. 

K, John, Tell him, toward Swinstead, to the abbey 
there. 

Mess, Be of good comfort ; for the great supply. 
That was expected by the Dauphin here, 
Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin Sands. 
This news was brought to Richard but even now. 

K,John, Ah me ! this tyrant fever bums me up, 

And will not let me welcome this good news. 

Set on towards Swinstead : to my litter straight \ 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. [Exeunt. 

Night. An open Place in the neighbourhood of 
Swinstead- Abbey. 

Enter Faulconbridge and Hubert, meeting, 

Hubert, 
HO'S there ? speak, ho ! speak quickly, or 
I shoot. 
Faul. A friend : — ^What art thou ? 
Hub, Of the part of England. 

Faul. Hubert, I think. Brief, then ; and what's 

the news ? 
Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 
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FauL Show me the very wolind of this ill news ; 
I am no wbman, I'll not swoon at it. 

Hub, The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk. 

FauL How did he take it ? who did taste to him ? 

Hub, A mbnk, I tell you ; a resolvM villain. 
The king yet speaks, and haply may recover. 

FauL Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hub, Why, know you not ? the Ibrds are all come 
back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company. 

Faul. Pi^Ndi:^^ before ! conduct me to the king ; 
I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. \Eoceunt, 




Scene the Last. 

The Orchard at Swinstead- Abbey. 

Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

Prince Henry, 
i]T is too late ; the life of all his blbod 
Is touched corruptibly ; and his pure brain 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 
P, Hen, Let him be brought into the orchard here. — 
Doth he still rage ? \Exit Bigot, 

Pern, He is more patient now. 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants, who bring in 
King John in a Chair, 
K, lohn. Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow- 
room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
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There is so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

P. Hen. How fares your majesty? 

K. John, Poisoned, — ^ill fare ; 1— -dead, forsook, 
cast off; 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 
Through my burn'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold : — I ask not much, 
I beg cold comfort : and you are so strait, 
And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P, Hen. O, that there were some virtue in my tfears, 
That might relieve you ! 

K, John, The salt in them is hbt. — 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

Enter Faulconbridge. 

FauL O, I am scalded with my violent motion, 
And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

K, John, O cousin, thou art come to s^t mine eye : 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered : 
And then all this thou seest, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty. 
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FauL The Dauphin is preparing hithferward : 
Where, heaven he knows how we shall knswer him : 
For, in a night, the best part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes, all unwarily, 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. [The King dies. 

So/. You breathe these dead news in as dead an 
ear. — 

Fau/. Art thou gone so ? I do but stay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 
And then my soul shall'wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 

P, Hen, At Worcester must his body be interr'd ; 
For so he will'd it 

FauL Thither shall it then. 

And happily may you, sweet Prince, put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services. 

P, Hen, I have a kind soul, that would give you 
thanks. 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

FauL O, let us pay the time but nbedful woe. 
This England never did (nor never shkll) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itsblf 
Now these her princes are come home again. 
Come the three comers of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them : Nought shall make us rue. 
If England to itself do rest but true. \Exeunt, 
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NOTES. 

r|HAKSPERE'S historical play of **King John** 
was written about the year 1596, and was founded 
upon an older play, "The troublesome Raigne of 

John, King of England," which again bears a 

rrsemblance in some points to the still earlier "Kynge Johan" 
of John Bale, the Protestant bishop of Edward VI.^ reign. 

In Shakspere*s play, the main interest centres in the figures 
of Arthur, the gentle, innocent, injured boy, and his> mother, 
Constance, in whom maternal love and grief show themselves 
in a wild storm of passion, over which her excitable, undis- 
ciplined nature has no power of control. A dark background 
is formed by the cruelty and meanness of the king, and the 
selfish scheming of others ; but some relief is given to the 
gloom by the character of Faulconbridge, who brings an 
atmosphere of gaiety, daring, and patriotism into many of the 
wonderful pictures which the drama places before us. 



Page 3. In my behaviour^ in my speech and conduct. 
Page 4. An honourable conduct y etc., let him be escorted 

with honour. 
Page 5. Arthur^ that great fore rtmner, etc. Here Lewis 
turns, and addresses the Prince. 
,, By this brave duke, etc. Not historically correct. 

The Archduke died before Richard I. 
,, importance^ importunity. 
„ white-fac^d shore, because of its chalk cliffs. 
„ a widow^s thanks. The Constance of history was 

married to a third husband at this time. 
,, a more requital, a better return. 
Page 6. cannon. This is, of course, an anachronism. Gun- 

Eowder was not invented till about a century 
Iter. 
„ In brief, to be brief. 
„ braver, grander, more handsome. 
„ English bottoms, English ships. So in " Henry V. , " 
Act. iii., Prologue : 
* Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd 
sea.* 
„ sccUh, injury. 
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Page 7. supernal judge, that Judge who is above. 

„ An 'a, if I. Faulconbridge (who claimed to be 
Richard I.'s son) alludes to Austria's wearing the 
lion's hide badge of his father. 
„ coil, disturbance, turmoil. 
Page 8. warned us, summoned us. 

„ z&i^f^m^^^x, i.e. closed gates. We haLVe winking 
for shut or sleeping in the line : 

'And winking Mary-buds begin to ope their 
golden eyes.* 
,, amazed, bewildered, confounded. 
,, fVAen I have said^ when I have spoken. 
Page 9. In that behalf, in Arthur's behalf, that is. 

,, In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king, to be 

judged at the awml tribunal of the King of all 

kings and kingdoms. 

Page 10. Or add a royal number, that is, add his royal self 

to be numbered with the slain. 

„ Cry, havock; the cry raised as a sign that no 

quarter should be given. 
„ patents, potentates. 
,, confusion, the total defeat. 
Page II. these scroyles, these scurvy fellows. From Les 
Escrouelles, the king's evil. 
„ stand securely, i.e. in careless confidence. 
„ Smacks it not something of the policy ? has it not a 

taste of the best policy to be pursued ? 
„ Our thunder, our cannon. 
Page 12. Persever; the accent is here on the second syllable. 
So in " Midsummer Night's Dream," Act L, 
Scene 2, 1. 237 : 

* Ay, do, persever, counterfeit sad looks.' 
„ still to do, ever, constantly to do. 
Page 13. // likes us well, we are well pleased. 

„ solemnity ; here the solemn ceremonies of marriage 

are meant. 
,, her exclamation, her loud reproaches. 
,, composition, agreement. 
,, title in the whole, i.e. Arthur's general title to the 

whole of the English dominions. 
,, departed, parted. 
,, rounded in the ear, whispered to. 
„ commodity, self-interest, advantage. 
Page \\, to clutch my hand, here means to close my hand 
tightly. 
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Page 14. angels i coins which bore the image of an angel, 
worth loj. 
,, as unattempted yet, being as yet untempted. 
„ rheumy watery flow ; here put for tears. 
Page 15. and to the state. State here means throne, canopied 

chair. 
Page 16. with a counterfeit y with a piece of base coin, as it 

were. 
Page 17. her humorous ladyship ; Fortune, full of changing 
moods. 
» doff, take off, do off. There is a similar contraction 

in don^ do on, and in dotU^ do out. 
„ that a man would speak, etc., rather than a 

woman, that I might revenge the insult. 
Page 18. What earthly name to interrogatories, etc. That is, 
who has the authority to compel a king to answer 
questions on oath ? 
,, room with Rome, Rome used to be pronounced 
like room. For the same play upon words, see 
"Julius Caesar," Act i., Scene 2 : 

* Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. ' 
Page 19. how you would bestow yourself, what your conduct 
would be. Cf. "As you like It," Act iv., 
Scene 3, 1.85 : and "Two Gentleman of Verona," 
Act iii.. Scene I, 1. 88, where bestows is putfor 
deports, behaves. 
,, as thou shall not, that thou shalt not. 
Page 20. / muse, I wonder. 

„ respects, considerations. 
Page 21. Bell, book, and candle; used in the curse of 
excommunication. The bell's sound was a sign 
that the man was given up to the power of the 
Fiend ; the closing of the book, that he was shut 
out from Divine favour ; and the extinguishing 
of the candle, that he was deprived of the light 
eternal. 
Page 22. gawds, ornaments, trifles. 
,, keep, occupy. 
„ conceit, thought, imagination. 
Page 24. defy, renounce. 

,, buss, kiss; Spenser (" Faerie- Queene") has busses 

for kisses. 
„ that fell anatomy, that skeleton of fierce aspect which 

represents death. 
„ common, common-place, trite, ordinary. 
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Page 24. gracious, full of goodness, grace, and beauty. 
* So hallow'd and so gracious is the time.' 
"Hamlet," Act i., Scene i, 1. 164. 
Page 25. You hold too heinous a respect of grief, your estima- 
tion of grief is too great. 
,, remembers me, reminds me. 
Page 26. vfantonness, mere idle sport. 

„ By my Christendom, by my christening. The word 
Christendom was sometimes used for the Bap- 
tismal office. 
„ practises, plots. 

„ nor never shall, the double negative, so common 
in Shakspere. 
Page 28. in good sooth, in honest truth. 
,, owes, owns, possesses. 
„ doubtless and secure, trustful and confident. 
„ offentl, injure. 
, , closely, privately. Cf. * * Much Ado About Nothing, *' 

Act iii., Scene 3, 1. 112. * Stand close.' 
„ possessed you with, informed you of. 
page 29. the man should do, the man who was to do. 
„ hold, restrain. 
„ apparent, evident. 
„ offer, attempt. 

„ So thrive it in your game ! Confusion to your plans I 
„ apower, ^Ti?ixmy. 
Page 30. those powers, those forces. 
„ amazd, bewildered. 
„ How I have sped, etc. See page 21 for the errand 

given him by King John. 
„ strangely fantasied, full of strange fancies. 
Page 31. Five moons, etc. Holinshed, the old chronicler, 

gives the incident of the five moons. 
Page 32. embattailed, arranged in order of battle. 
„ Quoted, marked out. 

,, I faintly broke with thee, I distantly broached to 
thee the subject. 
Page 33. braved, defied. 

,, expedient, swift, expeditious. 
Page 34. My uncUs spirit, etc. ; that is, a cruel, murderous 
one. 
„ distempered, discontented. 
„ our griefs, our grievances. 
Page 3$. wcdl-eyed, that is, of imperfect sight. Spenser 
speaks of eyes marked with streaks as wholly 
eyes. 
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^age 35. remorse, pity. 

„ The practice, the base stratagem. 

„ Must I rob the law t that is, by taking it into my 

own hands. 
,, my true defence, true, because I have right on my 
side. 
Page 36. brave, to meet boldly, defy. 

,, Do' not prove me so, do not so provoke me that I 

shall become thy murderer. 
,, Stand by y%X.2iXi^c^^. 

„ toasting-iron, sword. Cf. "Henry V.," Act ii., 
Scene I. * It (mine iron) will toast cheese, and 
it will endure cold as another man's sword will.' 
Page 37. cincture, a girdle or belt. 
Page 38. The circle of my glory ; that is, his crown. 

„ convertite, convert, as turning round, and again 

owning the Church's authority. 
,, powers, army. 
Page 39. to become the field. Become^ here, of course, means 
to suit, add grace to. 
„ Our party y our side. 
Page 41. To souse, to fall upon suddenly. 

,, thy brave, thy bravado. 
Page 42. the welkin, the sky, the cloud-region. 
Page 43. Brief, then, be .brief, then. 
Page 44. / doubt, I fear. 
„ or ere, before. 
Page 45. my maw, my stomach. 

„ so strait, so strict, so full of rigour. 
„ spleen, vehement haste. 
,, module, image, model. 
Page 46. upon advantage, taking the best opportunity. 

„ the xoashes, the Long Wash between Lynn and 
Boston. 
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Schools. The book is supplementary to the exercises given in the 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON TEACHING. Containing 
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BELL'S BOOKS FOK YOUNG 
READERS. 

A Seriea of Reading -hooks designed to facilitate the acquisition 
the power of Reading by very young Children, 

The special feature of these Books is that, even from the most 
elementary grade, they possess the interest which a connected 
narrative, however simple in wording, seldom fails to excite ^ and 
hj this means make the reading-lesson a pleasure instead of a 
dull piece of routine, and actually encourage the pupils to pro- 
long it, or to practise the nevrly-acquired faculty at home. 

The first Part consists of stories, written in easy words of one 
syllable. The second contains words of less simple pronunciation. 
The others may be taken up in the following order. 

The Books are issued in cloth binding of a distinct colour for 
each, with cut edges, price ^* each. 

ToT AND THE Cat, AND OTHER Taleb. By L and M. Wintle. 

The Old Boat House, etc. By L. and M. Wintle. 

The Cat and the Hen. Sam and his Bog Red Leg. 
Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. 

The New-born Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor Fan. 
The Sheep Dog. 

The Stort of Three Monkets. 

Story op a Cat : Told by Herself. 

The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. 
Babes in a Wood. 
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Infants, 



A New Tale op 



Suitable 

The Dey and the Knight. The New Bank Note. The \ for 
Royal Visit. A King's Walk on a Winter's Day. i Standards 

L and IL 
Qdeen Bee and Busy Bee. 

Gull's Crag. 

A First Book of Geography. By the Rev. A. C. Johns. 
Illustrated. Double size. Is. 
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